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“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIES.” 

Book of Common Prayer 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.”— Tetinyson. 

By the Editor. 

( Continued fro?n fage 295 .) 

THE HOUSE OF HEART. — Continued. 

IV. 

Sympathy is a Lord of the bosom who is rather unfairly 
treated. He is made to adopt a sentimental character and 
go about the world wiping tears and soothing distresses • 
and this is supposed to be the whole of his work. But 
Sympathy is comprehension ; and he reaps harvests of joy 
for himself, though occasionally he must sorrow. For to 
understand one human being so completely that you feel 
is feelings and think his thoughts is really like gaining 

rnTnoTe" ° f "T W ° rld ’ U iS gaInin& the P° Wer 0“ living 
and one bp 8 * ^ ^ &S lf the heart g0t room to expand, 

God o " t 0 r derStand the large life of the angels of 

with one nersr° n y 7 e ^ “ alm ° St P erfect sympathy 

™ h exclusive ; we 

turning to selfish ® exc u ^ ,on of all others; but that is 
Each trait we know in n 9 g ‘ t meant for tbe general good, 
wherewith to open the PerSOn should be to us as a key 
U possible to wound ornTm^ ° f others - If we find that it 
with a look, let that knr WltH a word ’ beat one person 

in our dealings with all^ ^ make us tender and delicate 
much power we have to e ’ ^ or bovv bo we know how 

grows pale at a lofty thonJu? We know one person who 
°f an heroic action let ose tears come at the telling 

the thoughts and action* S ^ rum tbat > that these are 

al; therefore, we must have power to move us 

supercilious notion that ^ re *by of our best, without the 

an -so would not understand. 
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If music, poetry, art, give us joy, l et US not hesitate to 
present these joys to others; for, indeed, these others are 
all made in all points like as we are, though with a different 
experience. The orator whose Sympathy is awake appeals 
to the generosity, delicacy, courage, sentiment, of a mixed 
mob of people ; and he never appeals in vain. His 
Sympathy, his comprehension, has discerned all. these 
riches of the heart in the unpromising crowd before him • 
and, like Ariel released from his tree prison, a beautiful 
human being leaps out of many a human prison at the 
touch of this key. 

Sympathy is an eye to discern, a lever to raise, an arm 
to sustain. The service to the world that has been done by 
the great thinkers, the poets and the artists, and by the 
great doers, the heroes, is, that they have put out feelers as 
it were for our Sympathy. A picture or a poem, or the story 
of a noble deed, “finds” us, we say. We, too, think that 
thought or live in that action, and immediately we are 
elevated and sustained. This is the sympathy we owe to 
our fellows, near and far off. If we have anything good to 
give, let us give it, knowing with certainty that they will 
respond. If we fail to give this Sympathy, if we think of 
the people about us as thinking small, unworthy thoughts, 
and doing mean, unworthy actions, and incapable of better 
things, we reap our reward. We are really, though we are 
not aware of it, giving Sympathy to all that is^ ase 
others; and thus strengthening and inct easing t eii asenes . 
at the same time we are shutting ourselves tnto hab.ts of 
hard and narrow thinking and living. 

This greater office of Sympathy, this P°''® r , ’ ^ 

elevate and to sustain, must not be ost sig 1 
is the sorrow, anxiety or suffering of a " oth ^ C ^ 
it forth. We must see the calamity as t e s a]s0 ’ 

feel it as he feels it, if in less degree ; we m ^ ^ that 
or we have nothing to give. It , •- j g on iy 

“virtue went out of Him” when he healed; ^ life _ goe s 
as virtue — that is, our manhood, our htr ® n ^ ’ 
out of us, that we have power to he p an ^ popu i ar with 

There is a spurious sympathy w 1 a ^ f or popu- 

those who give and those who take, in ' ee > ^ ^ deep enou gh. 
larity. The sympathiser sees bu <■ 
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He sees that the egotism of the sufferer may be comforted 
in much the same way as an unwise nurse will comfort a 
child who has knocked his head against the table. “ Naughty 
table,” says nurse, and whips the table. Just so does the 
would-be sympathiser reproach the cause of suffering and 
enfeeble the sufferer by weak pity, leading him to pity himself. 
Self-pity is perhaps the last misfortune that can fall upon 
any man, and it is a degradation of sympathy when it goes 
to make the sufferer aware of himself, and not to raise him 
out of himself. The hardness which attempts to brace him 
without sharing his suffering is hardly worse than this 
spurious sympathy, and it does less harm, because the false 
ring of it is more easily discerned. 

“Tact” is almost another form of the word sympathy; 
both words employ the sense of touch to figure our perception 
of one another. Tact perceives where a word will grate 
where a gesture would irritate, where words of sympathy are 
obtrusive, where a smile and a kindly look are better than a 
spoken word. Tact is commonly the result of good breeding • 
but the truest tact is an expression of the sympathy which 
perceives what is going on in another mind. Perhaps to 
Tact belong the lesser things of sympathy; the active interest 
of co-operation in the pursuits and hobbies of the people we 
hve with, the passive interest of a ready ear. An attentive 

of symnathv h liStener 5 ° me ° f the highest offices 

“ Wh ° m he 

thing or seen pect ot hlm vvho has done some- 

wishes to tell. This is?*’ ° r . Suffered som ething, which he 
youngest,” think too litr^ because we all, “ even the 

have not the couraa l ° f ° Urselves ’ anb for that reason 
We cannot “"Si “ U5 ' 

consider a few of the Dam, ° f s y m P ath y> but must 

Chief of these, and entire^ T ^ tendln S this Lord of Virtue. 
of egotism. He whose ^ * ’ ** the selboccu pation born 

and his needs, his desires a nH\ ed U . P ° n him self, his rights 

his weaknesses, his succps«o ls requirements, his powers or 
unworthiness, has no ° T h,S failures > hi « worth or his 

than a full goblet has for 6 r °° m . for sympathy within him 
ot e ff°tism is Indifferenr^ Vlne ’ ^ be passive manifestation 
credulous and solicitous W .. amo T ng its active forms are 

Vanity, Dislike, Antipathy. 
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V. 

“That best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

It is interesting that a great poet should place little for- 
gotten acts of kindness first in order of merit in the acts of a 
good man’s life. Kindness, also, is a born Lord of the bosom • 

I have known a little person, not old enough to talk, draw 
forward a chair and put it for a visitor to sit down ; the 
untutored savage has impulses of kindness. 

The law of kindness is universal. One would think at first 
sight that Pity, Benevolence, Sympathy, should cover the 
whole field, and that, with these present, the office of Kind- 
ness is but a sinecure in the House of Heart. But there is 
a curious principle in human nature, best described perhaps 
as vis inertia , which makes even the benevolent, pitiful and 
sympathetic person slow to do the little every-day things 
about which Kindness concerns himself. The office of Kind- 
ness is simply to make every-day life pleasant and comfortable 
to others, whether the others be our pets which we feed and 
attend to, our dog which we play with and take for a 
scamper, our horse which we not only have fed and cared for, 
but cheer and encourage with friendly hand and friendly word, 
or our family and neighbours, rich and poor, who offer a large 
field for our Kindness. The kind person is described by 
various epithets; he is called courteous or t oug t u , 
obliging or considerate, according as he s ews ls 
ness by refraining or speaking, by his manner, 1S ’ 

his words, his acts. We English people are rather ready to 
think that it does not much matter how we e av 
our hearts are all right, and some of us miss ?, U ^o w weU- 
doing the Kindness of Courtesy, an repellanti and 

therefore 1 "a’ 1 i tt’le ' "unkind. We U ^ 
gesture ; it is good in a German or ‘™ chool boy to sC hool 
errand boy raise his hat to anot ler gense of awkw ardness; 
boy, or porter to laundress, withou y nal bad habit, 

but in these matters we have got into a natum ^ 

In this field, perhaps, struggle after 

because there is not in either c 
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social status which does not belong to them and so both can 
Afford to be simple, considerate, gracious and courteous to all 
who come in their way. Simplicity is the special quality G f 
Kindness, that is to say, people can be kind only wh e n a]J 
their thoughts are given to the person or creature they are 
kind to, and when there is no backward glance to see how 
the matter affects self. A great deal has been said and 
written about Kindness, about slippers and footstools, and 
gifts of flowers and much besides. There is even a movement 
to make children kind by counting up how many kind things 
they do in the course of each day ; but that spoils all ; the 
essence of acts of Kindness is that they should be un- 
remembered. Of course we never mention a kindness we 
have done, whether to the person concerned or to other 
people; but chiefly let us beware that we do not say to 
ourselves, “I have done this and that for so-and-so, and now 
see how he serves me ! ” or think, that, if we receive a kindness 
we can blot it out, so to say, by conferring a favour. Worse 
still is the notion that, having been kind to another gives us a 
right to expect great things from that other,’ and to be 
ungracious and disagreeable if the claims we set up do not 
seem to be recognised. But these pitfalls are escaped 
when kindness is simple and we do not even know that we are 
being kind ; it is not only our gifts to the poor that are 
covered by our Lord’s precept, “Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doeth.” 

Everyone wants to be kind 

Man is dear to man ! the poorest poor 
u S ° me moments in a weary life, 

Themspl ^ Ca i n * <now and ^ ee i that they have been 

0 e" 15 ’ thC fatherS and dealers-out 

As needed^ndnessd ,ngS * ^ bee “ kind '° SUCh 
But the greatest 

perhaps that of l- r eetest ’ most generous kindness is 

kindness in construction * ti!* 1 '® ’ eaSt thou S ht : 1 mean 
understanding other " are always two ways of 

human nature is so ^ e °^ e s Wor ds, acts and motives ; and 
equally right ; the , C ^ ntrat ^ c ^ or y that both ways may be 
u pon other people’s th' ei ? nce * s in the construction we put 
thoughts, think, for exarn l^' ^ We kindly of another’s 

m P e, that an ungentle action or word 
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may arise from a little clumsiness and not from a want of 
kindness of heart, we shall probably be right and be no more 
than fair to the person concerned. But, supposing we are 
wrong, our kind construction will have a double effect. It 
will, quicker than any reproof, convict our neighbour of his 
unkindness, and it will stir up in him the pleasant feelings 
for which we have already given him credit. Of all the 
causes of unhappiness perhaps few cause more of the distress 
in the world than the habit, which even good people allow 
themselves in, of putting an ungentle construction upon the 
ways and words of the people they live with. This habit has 
another bad effect, especially upon young people, who are 
greatly influenced by the opinion of their fellows. They 
think So-and-so will laugh at them for doing a certain 
obliging action, so they refrain from following the good 
impulses of a good heart. Kindness which is simple thinks 
none of these things, nor does it put evil constructions upon 
the thoughts that others may think in the given circumstances. 
“Be ye kind one to another” is not an easy precept, but— 

“All wordly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.” 

VI. 

At first sight it seems as if Generosity were not a Lord 
in every bosom, but ruled only the noblest hearts; but this 
is not the fact. When all England goes mad "** J J 
because little Mafeking is relieved, when everybody forgets 
private cares, schemes, worries, annoyances, even hunger a 
cold and bodily need, being warmed and fed as « »ere by a 
public joy, or softened and made L, led a generous 

to live outside of their own ' ' ded audien ce of some 
lecture upon Dante, given to cu i tU re and condition, 

thousands of people ^^^rks that were passing 
It was interesting to listen 0 ne man said, with 

as we made our way out ot u muld do anything 

a choke in his voice, '< Why, why, that man could ^ 

with us, lead us on any crusai e vements t hat have 

This is the history of the ^“^“X^sTavery War in 
stirred the world, the Crusades, the Ant f2 

VOL. XII. — NO. G. 
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America ; 


r a thought has been dropped which has stirred SOm T 
generous' impulse common to all the world. The nature 0 f 
Generosity is to bring forth, to give, always at the cost 0 f 
personal suffering or deprivation, little or great. 1 here is no 
generosity in giving what we shall never miss and do not 
want; this is mere Good-nature and is not even kindness 
unless it springs out of a real thought about another person’s 
needs. 

Generosity at its highest level and with a certain added 
tincture becomes Enthusiasm, but of that we shall speak later. 
We may understand the nature of this ruler of men better if 
we consider that what Magnanimity is to the things of the 
mind, Generosity is to the things of the heart. Large and 
warm thoughts of life and of our relations with one another 
find place in the generous man. He is incapable of wholesale 
and bitter condemnation of classes or countries, parties or 
creeds. He is impatient of the cheap wit whose jokes are at 
the expense of the character for probity of some whole class 
of people, plumbers or plasterers or candlestick makers. He 
is equally impatient of the worldly wisdom which goes through 
life expecting to be defrauded here and cheated there ; and 
he finds that, on the whole, it is he who possesses the wisdom 
of this world, for, by dint of fair and generous dealing, he 
may pass through a long life with hardly a record to show of 

ttm'TfT T Cheatin .2 wa y s of fellow-creatures. But 
liberal am] 6 ! &S ° n ^ s ’ x pence to spend, he spends it in a 
his dLws b W ? U iS a Certain lar ^ e ^‘fulness in 

«h n at' he I?" ° f " iS ^ the 
In like mann , * marks the generous man. 

neighbours he haV" ^ Commerce wi th his friends and 

watch thatothers sh^H 110 -^ 11 ^ 68 ’ that is ’ he is not on the 
observance con^iH g lv e him what he thinks his due of 

others to be the arbiters 7 / 2 ^' ° F What n0t ' He all ° WS 
matters, and these th ■ ttleir own conduct in all such 
trust reposed in them erS p^ es Pp nf i’ f° r the most part, to the 
mind which permits ev i.- 1S ^ n0t tke eas y attitude of the 
creates a thirst for n , yt . ln &> because a want of self-respect 
friends of widely differ 1 anty ' generous man will have 

lar ge entertainment to m" ty ? es ’ becau se he is able to give 
u Pon many points. His ^ ° f many mind s, and to meet them 

S interests are wide, his interpretations 
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are liberal, and wherever his interest goes, it goes with a 
latent glow, ready to break forth in the heat of action upon 
occasion. Generosity is costly, because it is always disbursing, 
be it the contents of the heart or of the purse ; but it is also 
remunerative, for it has been said, “ Give, and it shall be given 
unto you ; good measure, pressed down, heaped together, 
and running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 
Generosity is also a saving grace; for the generous man 
escapes a thousand small perplexities, worries and annoys ; 
he walks serene in a large room. There are so many great 
things to care about that he has no mind and no time for the 
small frettings of life; his concerns are indeed great, for what 
concerns man concerns him. But because his is a concern of 
the heart, warm and glowing, it is duly distributed. There 
are the equatorial and polar regions of his care, neither of 
them quite un warmed. He does not affect to love other 
countries as he loves his own, or his neighbour s children as 
his own family. 

I have spoken of the generous man ; but, indeed, this Lord 
of the bosom is present in all of us, ready with the offer of 
large and warm living. But certain fallacious notions and 
small propensities are apt to keep him shut in narrow limits, 
unless some happy word or occasion let him loose. en 
this happens to the whole community, we become a arm 
and fear that we are all going mad, but really it is t at we 
have suddenly burst into large living without the restrain s 

proper to an accustomed w r ay ot life. 

“ Let every man mind his own business is one of the 

fallacies that come to a person with a sense o ° 

of limitation to his own bu si ness °" y but h eS consumed by the 
out the generous cares of a wid - b details . Yet we must 
cares of his condition in all t P y unwor[hy mem bers of 
each mind our own business o < our own 

society, and throw so much oi the »»t ® .' Xhe secret 

proper share, upon ^ proper hours, 
is to mind our business stren y ^ we ru i e them 

whether these hours are ruled ’ ^ ^ think it a 

for ourselves. But the hours o v ’. direction, 

trespass so much as to turn our and w id er channels, 

and let us throw all our interest in o incessant 

That which seems to us our business in life, eve 
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ess of being the mother of a family, will be far better 
if vve rule ourselves in this matter, because we shall be 
, broader persons ; and the more there is of a person 
the more work will be done. “ Every man for himself and 
Heaven for us all,” is another fallacy that shuts up lives i n 
narrow rooms. Man is not foi himself, and to get out of 
ourselves and into the wide current of human life, of all 


better 


sorts and conditions, is 


our wisdom and should be our care. 


SUI LO auw 

Another miserable and unspoken fallacy is — “Every person 
that I have dealings with is worse than myself.” This is 
startling, put into words ; but why else should we suppose 
that this person means to slight us and the other to offend us 
when we have no such intentions with regard to them that 
we shall be cheated here and defrauded there when we our- 
selves would not willingly cheat and defraud ? It is generous 
to trust, to trust freely, to trust our tradespeople and our 
servants, our friends and neighbours, those in authority over 
us and those subordinate to us. 

Be noble ! and the nobleness (hat lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead— 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ! ” 


Lowell. 


VII. 


No other Lord of the Heart should do more to truide us 

Gratitude - n °' v *° od a " d 

received a favour or a little V°w ^ merel y that we have 
will and love but that t Oldness which speaks of good 

^er persoif s ^beautifut hfart fo ^ ^ ^ ^ ° f 
beauty of character o-i r US ’. and joy in that other’s 

pleasure which can come^o^f deh f ht than an y S ain or 
joy often enough beca.,^ from favours * We lose this 

of kindness, or are too self 6 ^ l i°° Sfdbabsor bed to be aware 
more than our desert Corn P acent to think any kindness 

abounding, overflowing kind Ung peo P le are a Pt to take the 

o course, and so they come tn^ 868 Parents as matters 

ave m a touch, a word, a look^^ double joy they might 
P easure, a thousand things m-' & ' U 6 arran gement for their 
ove that is due from parent i* above > so to speak, the 
W that has bloomed upon ° A ki ^ness is Eke a 

Ch for ^ch flowers adds v ° U UMavvares > a "d to be on the 

dS ^ muc h to our joy in other 
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people, as well as to the happy sense of being loved and 
cared for. You go into a shop and the shop-keeper who 
knows you (I am not speaking of big stores) adds a pleasant 
something to your purchase which sends you cheerily on 
your way, some little kindness of look or word, some inquiry 
that shows his interest in you and yours, perhaps no more 
than a genial smile, but you have got into pleasant human 
relations with him because he has given you a kindness. 
There are two courses open to the receiver of this small 
kindness. One is to feel himself such an important person 
that it is to the interest of shopkeepers and the like to show 
him attention. The other is to go away with the springing 
gladness of a grateful heart knowing that he takes with him 
more than he has bought. 

Life would be dull and bare of flowers if we were not con- 
tinually getting more than we can pay for either by money 
or our own good offices, but a grateful heart makes a full 
return because it rejoices not only in the gift but in the giver. 
Formal thanks are proper enough on occasions, but there are 
other ways of expressing gratitude, which, indeed is like love 
and a fire, and cannot be hid. A glance, a settle, a word o 
appreciation and recognition straight from the heart , w.il fil 
r person who has done us a 

,et us avoid all «P ress '° na are relhy thinking of the 
and sincere — simple in that , and sincere in 

kindness of other people and ° an °“ e feel 0 ’ r make believe 

that we do not say a word mo rea lly not of value 

to value a gift for its own sake when it is really 

to us. f _ c : tv which decided that 

There is an ancient s ory cr i mes . The people of 

Ingratitude was the b aC a bel i in an open but 

the city were practical a who should experience 

desolate spot to be rung y Y ^ beU was forgotten, 
Ingratitude. Time P asse * on the watch against this 
perhaps because people \ out an( l the whole city 

offence. But one day the e ^ ma ke of an ungrateful 

rushed to see who had a compl« 0 in h i s foot and as 

fellow-citizen. An ass had caug , P herba ge that grew 

he moved about in search of the peo ple laughed, but 

on the spot, the bell pealed out found him a wretched 

when they looked at the poor 
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object, almost too feeble to stand, they looked at one another 
and said, “Whose ass is this?” Enquiry produced the 
owner, who was forced to confess that his ass having served 
him well for many years became at last too old for his work 
so he turned the poor creature out to live as it could. The 
people decided that the ass had acted according to law j n 
ringing the bell; and the mean man paid the penalty, which 
included the good keeping of the ass, with what grace he 
could. To make use of other people, to serve ourselves of 
them, is the sin of Ingratitude. The grateful heart has a 
good memory and a quick eye to see where those who have 
served need service in their turn. Especially does he cherish 
the memory of those who have served him in childhood and 
in youth, and he watches for opportunities to serve them. 

Gratitude spreads his feast of joy and thanksgiving for gifts 
that come to him without any special thought of him on the 
part of the giver, who indeed may himself have gone from the 
world hundreds of years ago. Thus he says his grace for a 
c ehghtful or helpful book, for a great picture, for a glorious 

Places” He If ‘.‘f ChiW ’ ** hapPy WOrk ’ for P* easant 
places. He is thankful for all the good that comes to him 

I he poor soul who believes that Hf« • u , . nim * 

beyond his deserts that T , J J yleIds hlm 

give him more , h ? ’ he 7 7' fact - ^Possible to 

to be pitied for all the ' Pa . S ,° r ’ wketker * n co ' n or merit, is 

pain and irritation 6 oses> as we P as blamed for the 

•'Yoa,ajoyfulandaple a ra r nf!th- S thr ° Ugh Hfe must cause. 

pleasant thing i, is to be thankfu] ... 

.... VIII, 

french was the language n f °t^ ^ orn tke ^me when Norman 
die law of noble livino- ,5 COUrt an< ^ vv ^ ie n chivalry was 
Courage was of the heart o u Normans perceived that 
the whole of character to a * ^ shows ; Courage was 
had no quality of manliness w ' he Wh ° had not Courage, 
ays, but Courage is still a r ^ about h less in these 
having his dwelling by right ^ the Uouse of Heart, 
n even timid beasts. The l '" ManSOu] and > indeed, 

of that™ her lamb ’ the bird win aS , the C ° Ura S e of attack for 

in a lett ^ Man ' A blue-H °" her W « the face 

er-oox; of course peonl ° nce bought proper to nest 
P« 0 Ple went to see the sight, and 
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t he courage with which the little creature hissed at the 
gigantic intruders was very curious and admirable. The 
toddling child has courage to protect bis pets. Many a tender 
mother has had the courage of an awful death to protect 
her baby. If we would but believe it, we have all Courage 
to face any calamity, any enemy, any death. But Courage, 
like the other Lords of our Life, is attended by his Daemons, 
Fear, Cowardice, Pusillanimity, Nervousness. 

Fear with his kindred, Panic and Anxiety, is on the watch 
for those moments when Courage sleeps, lulled by security. 
When we consider the splendid valour that men of all sorts 
show in battle, we begin to see how universal Courage is ; 
in our country it is those who choose who enlist in the 
army ; but the Courage shewn by men drawn by conscription 
is not less than our own. Also, how possible it is for every 
man to be gripped by shameful hear, and to act upon the 
Panic born of Fear, is shewn by the fact that a whole 
company, hitherto held as brave as the rest, has been known 
more than once to turn tail and fly before the enemy. 

Few of us are likely to be tried in a field of battle ; but the 
battle-field has an advantage over the thousand battles we 
each have to fight in our lives, because the sympathy of 
numbers carries men forward. 1 he Couiage iequire 
lose a leg at home through a fall or an injury on the cr eke 
field is, perhaps, greater than that displayed >y t le so 
on the field ; and the form of Courage which meet pa n and 
misfortune with calm endurance is needed y 
one escapes the call for Fortitude^if ^i^e on ^ certain 

chair. It is well to be sure of ’ come not 

that we have Courage for everyt ing ^ because all 

because we are more plucky than o > Heart, 

persons are born with this Lord and Captain ^ 

Assured of our Courage, vve m , . Panic by a carriage 
and allow ourselves to be betraye unbecoming, 

accident or a wasp or a rau , our presence of 

for any of us, even the younges , ^ not on jy lose the 

mind when we are hurt or in ( anger. i-e ourselves a 

chance of being of use to others, bot « sma „ enier . 

burden and a spectacle. Anxious 0 |<j mischances, 

gencies of life, such as trave in k> tbe f ea r that all 

pressure of work, Is a form of pan.c fear, 
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~ not go well, or that something may be forgotten ^n d 
left undone. Let us possess ourselves and say,— “ What does 
it matter: All undue concern about things and arrangements 
is unworthy of us.” It is only persons that matter ; and the 
best thing we can do is to see that one person keeps a serene 
mind in unusual or fretting circumstances ; then we shall be 
sure that one person is ready to be of use. 

The form of fear that is inclined to fret and worry and 
become agitated under any slight stress of circumstances 
darkens into anxiety in the face of some success we are 
striving after, some calamity that we fear. Anxiety obtains 
more sympathy than other forms of fear, because the 
person who is anxious suffers much, and the cause for 
anxiety is often sadly real. But we do ourselves injustice 
by being anxious. We have been sent into life fortified 
some more so, some less, with a courage which should 
enable us to take the present without any fearful looking 
forward. And, indeed, we do so, the feeblest of us, when we 
are kept fully employed by immediate things. That is how 
mothers and wives can go through months of nursing of their 
nearest and dearest with a cheerful countenance. They tell 
you they dare not look forward, and that they live from hour 

gaiety 1 " into tb° ^ able l ° brin £ ba Ppiness and even 

f hem y Tf he S ‘ ck . room > thou S h a sorrowful end is before 

grief it is ^ noble C° ura ge is possible in the face of coming 

fe st matters 0 * WG WOuld beli — it, in the face of 

^”^r mi r ions ’ comin * iosses > comin * 

dear to us fail Us and fall ^ ^ W ° rSt dlstress ’ when those 

y^r heart be a nxio«" Z* Y i ™ g ° dly Iivin * “ Let n0t 
The command n rP g R ’^') is the command of Christ. 

for this that heavy Xn^s 1116 P °"T ° f obedience > and is 
the unbelieving ” g are s P 0 ^ en of the “fearful and 

Beside ^ 

the Courage of sereidt at . tacb ’ tbe Courage of endurance, 
are lesser forms of c' an tbe t- ou rage of suspense, there 
courageous heart. pu e Ura ? e wb * cb as truly belong to the 
% opinions I do not ZL ‘.t ‘I 1 ® C ° ura g e of our opinions. 

°t the moment, thos^ a ?u l G i° ose ly taken up catch-words 
and with which it j s ral .i, ln ^ S wb * cb “ everybody says,” 
startle our less advanrpri r‘- a ^ reea Lle than otherwise to 

Ced founds ; but those few opinions 
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founded upon knowledge and principle which we really 
° sse ss. It is worth while to examine ourselves as to what 
our opinions are as to the questions discussed in conversation 
or otherwise. We may find that we have no distinct opinion. 

If so, let us not take up with the first that offers, but think, 
enquire, read, consider both sides, and then be ready with a 
rrentle, clear, well-grounded expression of opinion, when 
someone remarks, for example, — “ I think Missionaries are a 
mistake ! ” “ The religions people have are those best suited 
to their natures”; or, “It is no use thinking about the 
multitude, it is the few who have intellect or art who are 
worth caring for,” and so on. We often allow other people’s 
opinions to pass without protest, because we believe that they 
have been carefully thought out ; but it is surprising how a 
word of simple conviction will arrest people who express the 
most outrageous opinions. At any rate this form of Courage 

is due from us. 

The Courage of Frankness is very charming. A certain 
degree of reticence is due to ourselves and to others: the 
person who pours out all his affairs indiscriminately is a 
bore • but on the other hand, he who shows undue caution, 
discretion', distrust, is of a fearful and sptn , and 

fails in the characters of the noble ^ Tf we reserve 

best guide to the ^ out friends with 

^ z 

“hetioronhe p°eop.e we live —t, we m aUe a 

failure in Courage. wi n occur to each of us, we 

Many other forms of Cour g ^ Courage of Reproof 

can only mention one or two gentleness , but there 

is to be exercised with d y als in age without 

can be no faithful friend 5 up ^ rep roofs given by the 

this Courage ; the just a 8 convincing and more 

young to the young are P er a P L d U sual reproofs of 
converting than the more natural 

elders. rvtnraffe the Courage of open, 

To name one more form ° L have done amiss, or le t 

frank Confession of that which we na ^ the pe rso. 

• —all matters of cl any ^ sure that the 
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habit of confessing feelings and thoughts always arises from 
Courage. Acts and omissions are safer ground. Then there 
is what we may call the Courage of our Capacity ; th e 
courage which assures us that we can do the particular work 
which comes in our way, and will not lend an ear to the 
craven fear which reminds us of failures in the past and 
unfitness in the present. It is Intellectual Courage, too 
which enables us to grapple with tasks of the Mind with 
a sense of adequacy. Intellectual panic is responsible 
for many failures; for our failure to understand an argument 
to follow an experiment, and very largely for our insular 
failure to speak and comprehend the vocables of foreign 
tongues. Intellectual panic is responsible too for the catch- 
words we pass as our opinions. We fear it is not in us to 
form an opinion worth the holding and worth the giving forth. 
The Courage of Opportunity, of which Shakespere says,— 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” 


is also connected with the Courage of Capacity, and is to 
be distinguished from the gambling spirit of Foolhardiness, 
which is ready to seek and to try all hazards. One note of 
erenCe , , , S P erh fP s that Courage is ready for that which 
Z guMng'J F ° 0lhardines5 a-seeking. Courage waits 


.... , Holding as Creed, 

1 hat Circumstance, a sacred Oracle 

• peaks with the voice of God to faithful souls." 


GARDEN GOSSIP. No. 6. 


“ HERE is June, with the flowering of the rhododendrons, and 
t he crumpling of their pink and mauve tulle, which calls up 
visions of ball-dresses ; and with their lovely tawny black 
spots, like drones cradled in the core of the flower; and here 
with the flowering of the rhododendrons come the blossoms 
of the climbing roses, which mount into the great trees and 
are lost in the ivy. Trails, wreaths, cascades, arranged as 
deftly as those of the old Venetian masters around the 
curves of their ewers ; cascades of white, yellow and pink 
roses, which with the sun enclosed in their translucent petals, 
illumine the dark verdure. And, at dusk, days which fade to 
the scent of pepper blent with the savours of Eastern spices, to 
the slowly modulated songs of the weary birds, and where 
upon a sunless day, a lingering ray of the vanished sun gi s 
even at eight o’clock the green of the lawn. It is the momen 
beneath the twilight for the sport of young and imprudent 
blackbirds still unfledged, watched over by an old S rave J n 
very ebon blackbird. And amid the sinking in To sleep - of 
colour, when the white of the great headed vlburnu ^’^ o _ 
yellow of a bunch of iris, the cerise of a Brou 2 ht ° and 

dendron, are no more than phantoms of whit *. 7 ^ 

cerise, the zigzags of Utt J e fl bl ^ e »_/ * Matson d’un Artiste 
flights, but the shades of flights. 

(Edmond de Goncourt). den nea rly half a 

Such is an appreciation of J . . tic about rhodo- 

century ago. We are now not so e — Arx tVip 


later of June. Azalias rhodo- 

flower and less stiff in foliage t ia ^ great value, as 

dendron, and their autumnal tints ar honeysuckles of 

indeed one would expect front the » w»mp- 1 oney ^ 
The evergreen Kalmias iron ^ ^ 


North America. 


with the 


'VCi g 1 ^ ^ 

region are seldom seen, and the o xc l u j^ ut f or a ll these 
stamens in pockets are too little masses may be seen 

things one needs broad acres t v& 


